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REPORT 


informed them that our Governor was a 


On Elementary Public Instruction in Eu- 
rope, made to the Thirty-sixth General 
Assembly of the State of Ohio, December 


con farmer, and that a majority of our 
egislators were of the same occupation, 
the well known line which a Latin poet ap- 





19, 1837—by Professor Cas.vin E. Stowe, plies to husbandmen was applied to us: 


of Cincinnati. 

In March, +836, just before I embarked 
for Europe, I received a communication| In the progress of my tour! visited Eng- 
from Governor Lucas, with the great seal of land, Scotland, France, Prussia, and the dil- 
the State, enclosing the following resolves | ferent States of Germany; and had oppor- 
of the General Assembly, to wit: |tunity to see the celebrated Universities of 

* Resolved by the General Assembly of the Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburg, Glasgow, 
State of Ohio, That C. E. Stowe, Professor | Paris, Berlin, Halle, Leipsic, Heidieberg, 
in one of the Literary Institutions of this/and some others; and I was every where 
State, be requested to collect, during the |received with the greatest kindness, and 
progress of his contemplated tour in Europe, |every desirable facility was afforded me for 
such facts and information as he may deem |the promotion of my inquiries. But know- 
useful to the State, in relation to the various |ing that a solid foundation must be laid be- 
systems of public instruction and education, |fore a durable superstructure can be reared, 
which have been adopted in the several |and being aware that, on this principle, the 
countries through which he may pass, and ‘chief attention of our Legislature is, and 
make report thereof, with such practical for the present must be, ‘directed to our 
observations as he may think proper, to the |common schools, my investigation of the 
next General Assembly. Universities was comparatively brief—and 
“ Resolved, That his Excellency the Gov- | the most of my time was spent im, visiting 
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“Oh happy people if they do but appreciate their own 
blessings.” 








NBOpy OF ‘the hig 
~ gor Stowe.” business education of young men, and the 
j In pursuance of the above resolutions, I |institutions for the education of teachers. 
communicated the intention of the General! Before I proceed to the result of my in- 
Assembly to Hon. A. Stevenson, the Ameri- | quiries on these topics, I would call the at- 
can Minister near the British Court, and he | tention of the Legislature to some facts of 
very readily furnished me with the creden-|a more general nature, which strongly im- 
tials necessary for the most satisfactory at-| pressed themselves upon my mind during 
tuinment of the objects of my inquiries. 1 | the progressof my tour—and which, it seems 
am also happy to remark that the commu- ‘to me, have a very important bearing upon 
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high sehools intended for the| ‘ 


nication of Governor Lucas was a ready 

assport to my free admission to every pub- 
fic institution in Europe to which I applied: 
and that my endeavors were seconded in 
the most encouraging manner by all the 
gentlemen connected with the education- 
al establishments in the several countries 
through which I passed; and the warmest 
expressions of approbation were elicited of 
the zeal manifested by so young a State as 
Ohio, in the great cause of general educa- 
tion. Particularly in some of the old com- 
munities of central Europe, where it hap- 
pened to be known that I was born in the 
same year in which Ohio became a sovereign 
State. it seemed to be matter of amusement 
as well as gratification, that a man who was 
just as old as the State in which he lived, had 
come with official authority to inquire re- 
specting the best mode of education for the 
growing population of his native land; and 
they remarked that our Governor and Legis- 
Tators must be very enlightened and highly 
cultivated men. en in one instance I 








the successful maintenance, if not the very 
existence, of free ins‘tutions in our coun- 
try. I allude particularly to the wonderful 
change which ate taken place in the policy 
of monarchical governments in respect to 
the education of the people. Formerly it 
was supposed that despotism could be main- 
tained only by a sovereign with an army 
devoted to his interests, and dependent only 
upon himself for subsistence; an aristocracy 
which would monopolise the wealth and the 
intellectual culture of the entire nation; and 
a mass of people held in entire ignorance of 
their rights and privileges as men, and con- 
demned to drudge for life for a bare and 
precarious subsistence—the mere depen- 
dents and slaves of the higher orders. But 


what is the aspect which the sovereignties 
of Europe now present?—and what is the 
change which is forcing itself along, even 
into the despotisms of Asia and Africa? 
Ever since the revolution which separated 
this country from the British Empire, the 
idea of popular rights has been working its 








way irresistibly throughout the civilized 
world: and sovereigns who have had _ the 
sagacity to see the unavoidable results, have 
adapted their measures to the new aspect of 
the times. A new era in the history of civ- 
ilization has evidently commenced. <A 
despotic king of the Protestant faith, dread- 
ing the evils of an ignorant and unbridled 
democracy, such as was witnessed in the 
French revolution, has now for forty years 
been pursuing a course of instruction for his 
whole people, more complete, better adapt- 
ed to develope every faculty of the soul, 
and to bring into action, every capability 
of every kind that may exist, even in the 
poorest cottage of the most obscure corner 
of his kingdom, than has ever before been 
imagined. Men of the hifhest order of in- 
tellect and most extensive attainments are 
encouraged to devote themselves to the 
business of teaching: the best plans for the 
furtherance of this object are immediately 
received and generously rewarded; talent 
and industry, wherever they exist, are 
sought out and promoted; and_ nothing is 





sion. r 

The introduction of this system was pre- 
ceded by political changes, which, consid- 
ered as emanating from the government 
itself, have scarcely a parallel in the histor 
of nations. When Frederick William III. 
ascended the throne of Prussia in 1797, the 
condition of the people was in many re- 
spects truly deplorable. But immediately 
upon his accession he set about reforming 
abuses, and introducing improvements.— 
The odious religious edict was abolished— 
the administration of justice was thoroughly 
reformed, and rigid economy introduced 
into the roval household. The exclusive 
privileges of the nobles were taken away, 
and their power so completely broken that 
there is now no hereditary aristocrasy which 
can interfere with the sovereign, or oppress 
the people. 


In 1810 the peasantry, who before had 
no ownership in the soil which they culti- 
vated, and consequently no independence 
of character, by a royal decree became 
freeholders on the following terms, namely: 
those who held their lands on perpetual 
lease, by giving up one-third, and those who 
held then on limited or life leases, by 
giving up one-half, to the landlord, became 
the owners in fee simple of the rest. The 
military is now so modelled that every citi- 
zen between the ages of eighteen and twen- 
ty-one is in actual service in the standing 
army, where he is instructed in all that per- 
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tains to military life, and then returns to his 
peaceful occupations. Thus the army is 
made up entirely of citizens—and every 
citizen 1s a soldier; and there is no such 
thing as a standing army at the entire devo- 
tion of the sovereign, and independent of 
the people. 

The prime minister, Hardenberg, in a 
circular published at the time when these 
reforms were in progress, declares, that “the 
new system is Coed upon the principle, 
that every subject, personally free, be able 
to raise himself, and develope his powers 
freely, without let or hindrance from any 
other; that the public burdens be borne in 
common and in just proportions; that equal- 
ity before the law, be secured to every sub- 
ject; that justice be rigidly and punctually 
administered; that merit, in whatever rank 
it may be found, be enabled to rise without 
obstacle; that the government be carried 
on with unity, order, and power; that, by 
the education of the people, and the spread 
of true religion, the general interests, and a 
national spirit bé promoted, as the only se- 
cure basis of the national welfare.” 

Another European king of the Roman 
Catholic faith, Louis of Bavaria, who is con- 
nected by marriage.with the royal house of 
Prussia, moved by this exumple, and excited 
by emulation in behalf both of his church 
and ag ie is now zealously pushing for- 
ward the sar ri hi 

eople, at oheoae We Bavarian schools 
vegin to rival the Prussian; and the Univer- 
sity of Berlin finds its only equal in that of 
Munich, Louis has in one thing gone even 
beyond his brother of Prussia, in that he has 
granted to his people a real constitutional 
representation in the ephengrm a privi- 
lege and a right which the Prussians have 
iaboned in vain to extort from Frederick 
William. 

Even the Autocrat, Nicholas of Russia, 
(married to a daughter of the Prussian mon- 
arch, who inherits much of her father’s spirit.) 
has been induced to commence a_ similar 
system throughout his vast dominions; and 
from the reports to ee Emperor of M. 
d’Ouvarofl, the Russia Minister of Public 
Instruction, it appears that already from Po- 
land to Siberia, and from the White sea to 
the regions beyond the Caucasus, including 
the provinces so recently wrested from Per- 
sia, there are the beginnings of a complete 
system of common school instruction for the 
whole people, to be carried into full execu- 
tion as fast as it is possible to provide the 
requisite number of qualified teachers. 

Thus three sovereigns, representing the 
three great divisions of Christendom, the 
Protestant, the Romish, and thé Greek, are 
now zealously engaged in doing what des- 
potic sovereigns have seldom done before— 
enlightening and educating their people; 
and that, too, with better plans of instruc- 
tion, and a more efficient accomplishment 
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in practice than the world has ever before 


witnessed. Nor is the spirit of education 
confined to these nations. ‘The kingdom of 
Wirtemberg, and the grand duchy off Baden, 
are not behind Prussia or Bavaria. The 
smaller states of Germany, and even old 
Austria, are pushing forward in the same' 
career; France is all awake; Spain and! 
Italy are beginning to open their eyes; the 
government of England—which has hitherto 
neglected the education of the common | 
people more than any other Protestant 
country of Europe, is beginning ‘to bestir 
itself; and even the Sultan of ‘Turkey, and 
the Pacha of Egypt, are looking around for 
well qualified teachers to go among their 
people. In London and Paris I saw Turks, 
Arabs, and Greeks, who had been sent by 
their respective governments to these cities, | 
for the express purpose of being educated 
far teachers in their native countries, if not 
for the whole people, at least for the favored 
few. At Constantinople a society has been 
formed for the promotion of useful knowl- 
edge, which publishes a monthly journal 
edited by one of the Turks who studied in 
Paris; and the Sultan now employs a 
French teacher in his capital, whom he es- 
pecially invited from France. And here, 
too, in our own country, in the movements 
of New England, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Michigan, and several other of 
the states, we are strongly reminded of the 
educational zeal of the age. 





awake and combining in one simultaneous 
effort for the spread of education; and sad 
indeed will be the condition of that commu- 
nity which lags behind in this universal 
march. 

But I wish to direct your attention to the 
influence which these wide spread systems 
of education in the sovereignties of Europe, 
emanating from Prussia, must exert on our 
own institutions, ‘The sovereigns to whom 
I have alluded, are not only educating the 
people, but they are laying aside the pomp, 
the trappings, and the lavish expenses of 
royalty; and by simplicity, by rigid econo- 
my, by an energetic and impartial adminis- 
tration of the government, are endeavoring 
to establish their thrones in the hearts of 
their people. 

Frederick William, in his dress, appear- 
ance, and whole deportment, is as simple 
and unostentatious as an Ohio farmer; and 
few of our wealthy merchants ride in so 
plain a carriage, or sleep on so homely a 
bed as the monarch of Prussia. After wit- 
nessing the pageantry, the pomp and osten- 
tation of the limited monarchy of England, 
one s astonished at the rigid simplicity of 
the great military despotism of central 
Europe. 

In every stage of instruction it is made a 
prominent object, and one which is repeat- 
ediy and strenuously insisted on in all the 
laws pertaining to education, to awaken a 








national spirit—to create in the youthful 


mind a warm attachment to his native land, 
and its institutions, and to fix in his affec- 
tions a decided preference fur the peculiari- 
ties of his own country. Indeed, the whole 
plan (which is well understood to have ori- 
ginated in Prussia, when the rapid spread 
of republican principles first began to threat- 
en the thrones of Kurope,) evidently is to 
unite with the military force which always 
attends a despotism, a strong moral power 
over the understanding and atfections of the 
eople. In view of this fact, an able Eng- 
lish writer denominates the modern king- 
dom of Prussia, “that wonderful machine 
state-craft—as a mere muchine the most re- 
markable in existence—on the model of 
which most European governinents are 
gradually proceeding to relorm themselves.” 
Already has this plan so far succeeded, that 
there is evidently in these countries a grow- 
ing disregard for the forms of free govern- 
ment, provided the substance be enjoyed in 
the security and prosperity of the people. 
Republicanism can be maintained only by 
universal intelligence and virtue among the 
people, and disinterestedness and _ fidelity 
in the rulers. Republics are considered the 
natural foes to monarchies; and where both 
start up side by side, it is taken for granted 
that the one must supplant the other.— 
Hence their watchful jealousy of each other. 
Now when we see monarchies strengthen- 
ing themselves in the manner described, are 


vice, and neglect of education with 
selves? And do not patriotism and the ne- 
cessity of self-preservation, call upon us to 
do more and better for the education of our 
whole people, than any despotic sovereign 
can do for his? Did we sand alone—were 
there no rival governments en earth—or if 
we were surrounded by despotisms of de- 
graded and ignorant slaves, like those of 
the ancient oriental world; even then, with- 
out intelligence and virtue in the great 
mass of the people, our liberties would pass 
from us. How emphatically must this be 
the case now, when the whole aspect of 
things is changed, and monarchies have ac- 
tually stolen a march upon republics in the 
promotion of popular intelligence! 


EFFORTS FOR EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 
In a former report, which was printed by 
order of the Legislature in 1836, I gave a 
synopsis of the governmental regulations in 
Prussia respecting education, and’ have not 
found by investigations on the spot, that 
the statements then made require any essen- 
tial modification. [See Appendix A.] I 


will here, however, take the liberty of sta- , 


ting some facts respecting the governmental 
efforts recently made in Russia, to establish 
a system. of popular education throughout 
that vast empire. These cannot but be 
deeply interesting to us, since Russia has so 
many points of resemblance, and of stri- 
king contrast, to our own country. Like 
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the United States, her dominion extends 
over an immense territory, comprising al- 
most every variety of soil, climate produc- 
tions, and national character. Like ours, 
her educational institutions are compar- 
atively new, and almost every thing is 
to be begun in its elements; and like us, 
she has received great accessions to her 
population by immigrants from almost every 
nation of Europe. Russia is unquestiona- 
bly the largest and most powerful of des- 
potisms; as the United States is the largest 
and most powerful of republics: and, while 
we enjoy the greatest political freedom that 
any government has ever permitted, she is 
held fast by the bonds of a severe auto- 
eracy. Add to this, Russia is the only Eu- 
ropean. government, with the exception of 
Great Britain, whose territories bofder on 
our own. ‘The fact, then, that a system of 
public instruction has been established in 
the Russian Empire, is one of deep interest 
to us; and no less interesting will it be for 
us to know something of the nature of the 
system and of the means by which it is car- 
ried into operation. 

The general system is that of Prussia, 
with such modifications as are necessary to 
adapt it to that widely extended, and, in 
some os semi-barbarous empire. For 
example, the whole empire is divided into 
provinces, each of which has a University 
—these provinces into academic districts, 
which are provided with their gymnasia 
classical Jearning, and academies for the 
higher branches of a business education; 
and these academic districts are again sub- 
divided into schooi districts, each with its 
elementary school. As the heart of the 
whole system, there is at St. Petersburg a 
model school for the education of teachers 
of every grade, for all parts of the empire. 
Of the Universities, six had already gone 
into operation in 1835, namely: one at St. 
Petersburg, one at Moscow, one at Dorpat, 
in Livonia, one at Charkow, east of the 
river Dnieper, one at Kasan, on the Wolga, 
and one at Kiew. At other points Lyce- 
ums are established, with courses of study 
more limited than that of the Universities; 
and there is an institution at Moscow, espe- 
cially for the education of the nobility. Of 
course, I shall not be understood as recom- 
mending for adoption by us whatever I 
speak of with approbation in reference to 
foreign lands; forthe different circumstances 


‘of nations require entirely different sys- 


tems. It is the part of a wise Legislator to 
examine all the improvements within his 
reach, and from the whole to select_ those 

rts only which are adapted to the pecu- 
iar circumstances of the people for whom 
he legislates. 

The different institutions in Russia are 
established as fast as the circumstances 0 
the people admit; and as teachers can be 
found to supply them. At the date of the 
lest report of the Minister of Public In- 
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struction, the number of elementary and 
parish schools was about 12,000—of private 
schools, 430—and of gymnasia, 67. 

The governmental regulations for cher- 
ishing in the people a desire for education, 
and directing them in the attainment of it, 
are wisely adapted to the purpose. The| 
Minister of Public Instruction: publishes a’ 
regular pericdical journal, in which he, 
gathers up all the facts, information and ar-. 
guments, to which his official station gives | 
him access, and circulates them extensively | 
through the nation. To illustrate the good 
faith, diligence and liberal-mindedness with | 
which he executes this part of his office, I 
would refer to the number of his journal 
for August, 1835, in which he notices with 
great approbation, the efforts of tract socie-| 
ties for the diffusion of moral and religious 
sentiments among the people, and mentions 
by name several publications of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, which have been trans- 
lated into Russiamas having reached a third 
edition, and as being happily calculated to 
enlighten the intellect and elevate the char- 
acter of the people among whom they cir- 
culate. 
Nicholas shows so much readiness to re- 





If the Minister of the Emperor |and education. 
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to this business, are taken from the other 
schools and placed in this institution at the 
public expense. Special provision, also, is 
made for instruction in agriculture, and all 
the kindred arts, in order that the natural 
resources of the country may be fully de- 
veloped. ‘That religious instruction may be 
efficient, and at the same time the rights of 
conscience remain inviolate, clergymen of 
different christian denominations, where the 
circumstances of the people require it, are 
employed as religious teachers in the schools, 
their services compensated by government, 
and their families provided for, if necessary. 
The importance of female teachers is re- 
cognized, and every encouragement is held 
out to young ladies to engage in this work. 
Private teachers are subject to the same 
rules, and the same strict inspection as the 
teachers of public schools; and, what is an 
improvement on the Prussian plan, if the 
teacher of a private school becomes super- 
annuated, or dies in the service, his family 
are entitled to the same privileges as that ot 


a public teacher, and receive pensions from 


the government adequate to their support 
Thus all classes of faithful 
|teachers are regarded and treated as public 


ceive a good thing even from democratic | benefactors, and considered as entitled, not 
America, we surely will not be so narrow-|merely to a bare support while toiling and 
minded as to spurn a good idea because it wearing themselves out in the public ser- 


happened first to develope itself in auto- 
cratic Russia. As a farther means of pro- 


Jmoting education, every echaol direstar and. 


examiner undergoes @ rigid scrutiny as to 
his intellectual and moral fitness for those 
important trusts; and every candidate for 
civil office is strictly examined as to his at- 
tainments in those branches of learning re- 
quisite to the right performance of the offi- 
cial duties to which he aspires. As com- 
mon schools are new in the Russian Em- 
pire, and as school houses are to be built in 
every part of it, the government, knowing 
the importance of having these houses well 
planned and put up, has appointed an archi- 
tect, with a salary of 1000 rubles a year, 
for every academic district, whose whole 
business it is to superintend the erecting 
and fitting-up of the district school houses 


vice, but to national remembrance and 
gratitude after their work is done. 
Though.ithe Emperor of Russia is justly 
accused of unpardonable oppression in res- 
pect to Poland, yet he does not carry his 
oppression so far as to deprive the poor Po- 
landers of the benefits of education, but is 
exerting the same laudable zeal to provide 
teachers for Poland as for any other part of 
his dominions. It has been found exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain teachers who are 
willing to exercise their calling in the cold 
and inhospitable regions of Siberia. ‘To 
facilitate this object, special privileges have 
been granted to Siberian teachers. Sibe- 
rian young men are admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Kasan, free of expense, on condition 
that they devote a certain number of years 
to the business of school keeping in Siberia. 





in his particular province. When we re- 
collect how many of the evils of our dis- 
trict schools result from the bad construc- 
tion and wretched furniture of our school- 
houses; how completely, by these defects, 
the efforts of the best teachers may be nulli- 
fied, and the minds and health of children, 
as well as their comfort, destroyed, we 
cannot but acknowledge this to: be, for a 
country where every thing is to be begun 
from its foundation, a most judicious ar- 
rangement. 

anals and other public improvements of 
this kind, are now in great demand, and, to 
further them, an institution has been estab- 
lished for the express purpose of teachin 
the arts requisite in their construction; 
young men who intend to devote themselves 


To forward the same object, a Siberian 
gentleman by the name of Ponomarew, 
gives 6000 rubles a year for the support of 
the parish schools of Irkutzk, quite to the 
north-eastern extremity of Siberia, and has 
obligated himself for ten years, to pay 500 
rubles a year more, for the éncouragement 
of the pupils of those schools. 

Teachers from foreign countries are wel- 
comed, and special provision is made that 
their religious sentiments be not interfered 
with, as well as that they do not impose 
their peculiar religious notions on their pu- 
pils. For the perfecting of teachers in 
certain branches, they are often sent abroad 
at the public expense, to study in the insti- 
tutions of other countries, where these 
branches are most successfully taught. Of 
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these, there were in 1835, thirteen in Ber-| 
lin—several in Vienna—and one in Oxford, 
England. 
committees, as well as school teachers, are. 
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struction; so that in the common schools of 
this new and uncultivated region, one 
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ars. Besides this, there is a Gymnasium at 
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out, a deep and general interest will be ex- 
cited. 
School examiners and school teacher is provided for every twenty schol-| pear to emulate each other in the advance- 


The nobles and. the commons ap- 


ment of this cause. The nobility of Nov- 


required to hold frequent meetings for dis- Tifflis, in which Asiatic lads ave fitted to|gorod voluntarily contribute more than 


cussion and for mutual instruction and en- 
couragement. : 
It is the policy of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, not to crowd the schools with 
too many pupils—but to furnish as many 
teachers as possible, particularly in_ the 
higher institutions, that each individual 
scholar may receive a due share of atten- 
tions As an illustration, I will refer to 
some of the Universities. ‘The University 
of St. Petersburg has two hundred and 
thirty pupils, and fifty-two officers and 
teachers, or one teacher to every four or) 
five students. At Moscow, four hundred! 
and fifty-six students, one hundred and six- 
ty-eight teachers and officers, or one to 
every two or three students. That of Ka- 
san, seventy officers and teachers, to two 
hundred and thirty-eight students, or one to 
every three or four students. That at 
Kiew, forty-three officers and teachers, to 
sixty-two students, or nearly as many of 
the one as the other. I would remark, how- 
ever, that some of the teachers are merely 
lecturers on particular branches, and take 
no active part in the discipline or instruc- 
tion of the institution, and a few attend 
only to its business concerns. Some of the 
Universities, also, are not full, the institu- 
tions being new and oe fell corps of teachers 
being appointed at the commencement. 
With all these allowances, however, we 
may set it down as a principle, that in the 
Universities, it is intended that there shall 
be one teacher at least to every eight or ten 
students. This may be going to excess, 
but it is certain that the ambition to multi- 
ply students beyond all the means of teach- 
ing, has been a great injury to education in 
American institutions. Education can never 
be what it is capable of being, unless the 
teacher can command time to become fa- 
miliar with each individual mind under his 
care, and to adapt his mode of teaching to 
its peculiarities. ‘To instruct only in masses 
and to apply the same methods of instruc- 
tion to all, is like throwimg the drugs of an 
apothecary’s shop into one great caldron— 
stirring them together, and giving every pa- 
tient in the hospital a portion of the mixture. 
It is peculiarly interesting in noticing the 
eflorts of Russia, to observe that the bless- 
ings of a good common school education 
are now extended to tribes which from time 
immemorial, have been ina state of barba- 
rism. In the wild regions beyond mount 
Caucacus, comprising the provinces recent- 
ly acquired frum Persia, the system of dis- 
trict schools is efficiently carried out, As 





entire devotedness on the part of teachers,’ 


enter the European Universities. 

All teachers throughout the empire, ace | 
cording to an ordinance of February 26,_ 
1835, receive their salaries monthly, that) 


twelve thousand rubles a year for the Gym- 
nasium in that place, and at Wologda, the 
nobility contribute for a similar object nine 
thousand a year. At Cronstadt, the citi- 


their attention may not be distracted by | zens volunteered to sustain a school at their 


For the encouragement of 


family cares. | 


and to prevent all solicitude for the muain-' 
tenance of their families, the Minister of, 
Public Instruction is authorized to grant to, 
the widows and orphans of those teachers 
who have particularly distinguished them- 
selves, not only the usual pension, but a 
gratuity equal in amount to an entire’salary 
of two yeurs. 

The officers of government employed in 
the distant provinces of the empire, in the 
distant parts of Siberia, and on the borders 
of Persia, complained that their remote lo- 
cation deprived their children of the advan- 
tages of the Gymnasia and Universitics, 
which others enjoyed. ‘To obviate this 
inconvenience, and to equalize as far as pos- 
sible the advantages of education, the chil- 
dren of these officers are taken to the near- 
est Gymnasium or University, and their 
travelling expenses defrayed -by govern- 
ment. All the institutions of education are; 


bject to the sattie rigorous examimatio 
‘mn eck to Ges the Rinrter of Public Ine 
struction is, ex officio, chairman of the board 
of examiners for the Universities. As the 
duties of this office have become very labo- 
rious, the government, in addition to a lib- 
eral supply of other helps, in 1835 appoint- 
ed General Count Protassow, who had for 
some time acted as a school director, As- 
sistant Minister of Public Instruction. 
Ihave already mentioned the model insti- 
tution for teachers at St. Petersburg. In 
1835, seventy-six teachers were graduated, 
und the number is every year increasing. 
Under the influence of this school and other 
governmental arrangements, the methods of 
teaching are continually improving, and, in 
his report for 1835, the Minister observes, 
that the moral inprovement of both teach- 
ers and pupils is such as to encourage the 
most pleasing hopes, that within the last 
two years, the national interest in the sub- 
ject of education has very greatly increased, 
and that it hus now become a matter of the 
deepest interest to the whole people; and 
that as to the methods of instruction, the 
old mechanical memoriter mode is continu- 
ally giving way to the system of developing 
the faculties. Many facts are stated in the 
report, eWwhich confirm the Minister’s re- 
mark, in respect to the growing interest in 





early as 1835, there were already estab- 
lished in those parts of the empire, fifteen 
schools, with sixty teachers, and ab ut one 


the minds of the Russian people on the sub- 
ject of education, illustrating the important 
fact, that nmong whatever people a 


own expense. At another p'ace on the 
shores of the White Sea, the citizens have 
not only volunteered tomaintain the school, 
but have also, of their own accord, entered 
into an obligation to erect a large and 
handsome stone building for the acco: mo- 
dation of the teachers and scholars. — This 
was brought about by the zeal and activity 
of a single individual, whose name, though 
a barbarous one, ought here to be men- 
tionedi—Wassiligi Kologriew. This gen- 
tleinan volunteered as an agent to promote 
the cause of education in the place of his 
residence, and besides giving his time and 
efforts, bore an equal share in all the ex- 
penses, and in addition, made a distinct do- 
nation of 2500 rubles for the advancement 
of the cause. 

Another gentleman at Archangel, by the 
name of Kowalewsky, made a journey to 
a distant neighborhood inhabited by Sa- 
moiedes, Siztanes and other half barbarous 
tribes, to explain to them the edvantages of 
pepenucns and endeavor to es‘ablish a 

-hool-aihong them. In this he was warmly 
seconded by the clergymen of the place, 
and as the result of it, a single peasant or 
farmer by the name of Anupliriew, engaged 
to support the school entirely for two yeurs, 
and after that to contribute 300 rubles a 
year for five years longer, and in addition 
to this he contributed 1500 rubles for the 
erection of a school house. The chief ma- 
gistrate of the place also contributed, and 
allured by these examples the Sirianes put 
down nearly 15,000 rubles; and as soon as 
the requisite preparations could be made, 
the school was opened with great solemnity 
and appropriate ceremonies, in the midst uf 
un immense concourse of intensely inter- 
esting spectators. I shall be greatly disap- 
pointed if we cannot find in Ohio, enlight-. 
ened men in our cities, and farmers in the 
country, willing to do as much for education 
as the gentleman of Archangel and the 


hard working peasant of the frozen regions 


of northern Russia. 

A merchant by the name of Pluessin in 
Lialsk, made a donation of 10,000 rubles 
for the foundation of a district school in 


that place, and offered in addition, to have ~ 


the school kept in bis own house, and_ to 
furnish it with firewood for three years. 
Tschistow, a ci izen of Moscow, gave 2800 
rubles for the purchase of school books, to 
he. distributed among the poor children of 
the first school district in that city. 








thousand three hundred children under in- 


system of instruction is efficiently carried 
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Numerous other instances wight be men- 
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tioned of donations from persons .in all 
ranks in society—in money, books, houses, 
fuel, or whatever they hud it in their power 
to give fur the support of schools; but the 
above may be sufficient to show the spirit 
of the people and excite us to emulation. 

It must be observed that the government 
makes provision for the maintenance of all 
the district schools, Gymnasia and Univer- 
sities; and tat this liberality of private citi- 
zens arises from pure zeal tor the cause, and 
is applied to the extending and increasing 
the advantages derived from governmental 
patronage, to the purchase of books and 
clothing for the poorer children, the estab- 
lishment of school libraries, and the provi- 
ding of suitable rewards for meritorious 
teachers and pupils, and securing the nieans 
of access to the school house, and proper 
furniture for it. Every effort is made to 
provide a plentiful supply ef good school 
books, and to establish suitable libraries for 
the use of teachers. Quite recently, a Rus- 
sian lady, a Miss Darzoff, received from the 
government a premium of 2500 rubles for 
compiling a little work, entitled “Useful 
Readings lor Children.” 

In view of such facts as these, who is not 
ready to exclaim * Well @one, cold, semi- 
barbarous, despotic Russia!—may other na- 
tions more favored by nature and Provied 
dence emulate thy example!” 

INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS OF THE PRUSSIAN 
SCHOOLS. 

J will now ask your attention toa few 
facts respecting thé internal management 
of the schools in Prussia and some other 
parts of Germany, which were iknpressed 
on my mind by a personal inspectivn of 
those establishmen’s. 

One of the circumstances that interested 
me most, was the exceilent order and rigid 
economy with which all the Prussian insti- 
tutions are conducted. ~ Particularly in 
large boarding schools, where hundreds, and 
sometimes thousands of youths are collected 
together, the benefits of the system are stri- 
kingly manifest. Every boy is taught to 
wait upon himself—to keep his person, 
clothing, furniture and books, in periect or- 
der and neatness; and no extravagance in 
dress, and no waste of fuel or food, or pro- 
perty of any kind is permitted. Lach stu- 
dent has hisown single bed, which is gene- 
rally a light mattrass, laid upon a frame of 
slender bars of iron, because such bedstead3 
are not likely to be infested by insects, and 
each one makes his own bed and keeps it in 
order. In the house there is a place for 
every thing, and every thing must be in its 
place. In one closet are the shoe brushes 
and blacking, in another the lamps and oil, 
in another the fuel. At the doors are good 


mats and scrapers, and every thing of the 
kind necessary for neatness and comfort, 
and every student is taught, as careful as; 
he is tanght any 

proper use of al 


other lesson, to make. a 
these articles at the right 


time,-und then to leave them in good order 
at their proper places. Every instance of 
neglect is sure to receive its appropriate 
reprimand, and if necessary, severe pun- 
ishment. J know of nothing that can bene- 
fit us more than the introduction of such 
olt-repeated lessons on carefulness and fru- 
gality into all our educational establish- 
ments; for the contrary habits of careless- 
ness and wastefulness, notwithstanding all 
the advantages which we enjoy, have al- 
ready done us immense mischief. Very 
many of our families waste and throw away 
nearly as much as they use; and one third 
vf the expenses of housekeeping might be 
saved by system and frugality. It is true, 
we have such an abundance of every thing 
that this enormous waste is not so sensibly 
felt as it would be in a more densely popu- 
lated region; but it is not always to be so 
with us. ‘lhe productions of our country 
for some years past, have by no means kept 
pace with the increase of consumption, and 
many an American family during the last 
season has felt a hard pressure, where they 
never expected to feel one. 

Especially should this be made a branch 
of female education, and studied faithfully 
and perseveringly by all who are to be 
wives and mothers, and have the care of 
families. 

The universal success, also, and very 


beneficial results with which the arts of 
drawing and designing, voca) and instru- 


mental music, moral instruction and the 
Bible, have been introduced into schools, 
was another fact peculiarly interesting to 
ine. 1 usked all the teachers with whom] 
conversed, whether they did not sometimes 
find children who were actually incapable 
of learning to draw and to sing. I have 
had but one reply, and that was, that they 
found the same adversity of natural talent 
in regard to these as in regard to reading, 
writing, and the other branches of educa- 
tion; but they had never seen a child who 
was capable of learning to read and write, 
who could not be taught to sing well and 
draw neatly, and that too without taki. 

any time which would at all interfere with. 
indeed which would not actually promote 
his progress in other studies. In regard to 
the necessity of moral instruction and the 
beneficial influence of the Bible in schools, 
the testimony was no less explicit and uni- 
form. inquired of all classes of teachers, 
and men of every grade of religious faith, 
instructers in common schools, high schools 
and schools of art, of professors in colleges, 
universities and professional seminaries, in 
cities and in the country, in places where 
there was a uniformity and in places where 
was a diversity of creeds, of believers and 





unbelievers, of rationalists and enthusiasts, 
of Catholics and Protestants; and 1 nev 
found but one reply, and that was, that 
jeave the moral faculty aninstructed was. 





mind undevelor «|, and to strip education 
of almost every i... ng that can make it val- 
uable; and thai the Bible, independently of 
the interest attending it, as containing the 
most ancient and intluential writings ever 
recorded by human hands, and comprisin 
the religious systein of almost the whole o 
the civilized world, is in itself the best book 
that can be put into the hands of children 
to interest, to exercise, and to unfold their 
intellectual and moral powers. Every 
teacher whom } consulted, repelled with in- 
dignation the idea that moral instruction is 
not proper for schools; and spurned with 
contempt the allegation, that the Bible can- 
not be introduced into common schools 
without encouraging a sectarian bias in the 
matter of teaching; an indignation and con- 
tempt which | believe will be fully partici- 
pated in by every high minded teacher in 
christendom. Pa 

A tew instances to illustrate the above 
mentioned general statements, I here sub- 
join:—Early in September I visited the Or- 
phan House at Hale, an institution founded 
by the benevolence of Franke, about the 
year 1700, and which has been an object of 
special favor with the present King of Prus 
sia. It now contains from 2700 to 3000 
boys, most of them orphans sustained by 
charity. After examining its extensive 
grounds, its commodious neat buildings, its 
large book store, its noble printing estab 
lishment, for printing the Bible in the orien- 
tal and modern languages, its large apothe- 
cary’s shop, for the dispensation of medi- 
eine to the poor, and the exquisitely beauti« 
fut statue of its founder, erected by Fred- 
erick William III; 1 was invited by Drs, 
Guerike and Netto to go into the dining hall 
and see the boys partake of their supper. 
The hall is a very jong and narrow room, 
and furnished the whole length of each side 
with short tables like the mess tables on 
board a man of war; each table accommo- 
dating about twelve boys. ‘The tables were 
without cloths but very clean, and were 
provided with little pewter basins of warm 
soup, and just as many pieces of dark and 
coarse, but very wholesome bread, as there 
were to be boys at the table. When the 
bell rang, the boys entered in a very quiet 
and orderly manner, each witha little pew- 
ter spoon in his hand. When they had ar- 
ranged themselves at table, at a signal from 
the teacher, one of the boys ascended a 
pulpit near the centre of the hal], and in the 
most. appropriate manner, supplicated the 
blessing of God upon their frugal repast, 
The boys then each took his bit of bread 
in one hand and with his spoon in the other, 
made avery quiet and healthful meal.— 
They then united in singing two or three 
verses of a hymn, and retired in the same. 
quiet and orderly manner in which they hid 
entered. It being warm + they: 
were dressed in jackets and trowsers of 


eave the most important part of the human] clean, coarse brown linen; and a more 
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cheerful, healthy, intelligent set of youth- 
ful faces and iene eyes I never saw 
before; and notwithstanding the sravity 
with which they partook of their supper 
and left the hall, when fairly in the yard, 
there was sucha pattering of litile feet, 
such a chattering of German, and such 
skipping and playing, as satisfied me that 
none of their boyish spirits had been bro- 
ken by the discipline of the school. 

At Weisenfels, near Lutzen, where the 
great battle was fought in the thirty years’ 
war, there is a collection of various schools 
under the superintendence of Dr. Harnisch, 
in what was formerly a large convent. 
Among the rest, there is one of those insti- 
tutions peculiar to Prussia, in which the 
children of very destitute families are ta- 
ken and educated at the public expense, to 
become teachers in poor villages where they 


can never ct to receive a large com- 
pensation: tutions of a class which we 
do not need here, because no village in this 


country need be poor. Of course, though 
they have all the advantages of scientific 
advancement enjoyed in the most favored 
schools, frugality and self-denial form an 
important part of their education. Dr. 
Harnisch invited me to this part of the es- 
tablishment to see these boys dine. When 
[ came to the room, they were sitting at 
their writing tables engaged in their studies 
as usual. At the ringing of the bell they 
arose. Some of the boys left the room, and 
the others removed the papers and books 
from the tables, and laid them away in. their 
places. Some of the boys who had gone 
out, then re-entered with clean, coarse ta- 
ble cloths in their hands, which they spread 
over their writing tables. These were fol- 
lowed by others with loaves of brown 
bread, and plates provided with cold meat 
and sausages, neatly cut in slices, and jars 
of water, which they arranged on the table. 
Of these materials, after a short religious 
service, they made a cheerful and hearty 
meal; then arose, cleared away their tables, 
swept their room, and after a suitable sea- 
son of recreation, resumed their studies. 
They are taught to take care of themselves, 
independent of any help, and their only 
luxuries are the fruits and plants which the 
cultivate with their own hands, and whic 
grow abundantly in the gardens of the 
institution. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR REFORMATION. 

At Berlin, I visited an establishment for 
the reformation of youthful offenders.— 
Here boys are placed, who have committed 
offences that bring them under the super- 
vision of the police, to be instructed and 
rescued from vice, instead of being harden- 
ed in iniquity by living in the common pri- 
son with o nders. It is under the care 
of Dr. Kori, a most simple-hearted, excel- 
lent old gentleman; just such an one as re- 
minds us of the ancient christians, who 





jived in the times of the persecution, simpli- 
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city and purity of the christian church. He 


has been very successful in reclaiming the 
young offender, and many an one who 
would otherwise have been forever lost, has, 
by the influence of this institution, been 
saved to himself—to his country—and to 
God. Itis a manual labor school; and toa 
judicious intermingling of study and labor, 
religious instruction, kind treatment and ne- 
cessary severity, it has owed its success. 
When I was there, most of the boys were 
employed in cutting screws for the rail road 
which the government was then construct- 
ing between Berlin and Leipsic; and there 
were but few who could not maintain them- 
selves by their labor. As 1 was passing 
with Dr. K. from room to room, | heard 
some beautiful voices singing in an adjoin- 
ing apartment, and on entering, 1 found 
about twenty of the boys sitting at a long 
table, making clothes for the establishment, 
and singing at their work. The Dr. enjoyed 
my surprise, and on going out remarked, “I 
always keep these little rogues singing at 
their work, for while the children sing, the 
devil cannot come among them at all; he 
can only sit out doors there and growl; but 
if they stop singing, in the devil comes.” 
The Bible and the singing of religious 
hymns, are among the most efficient. mstru- 
ments which he employs for softening the) 
heardened heart, and bringing the vicious 
and stubborn will to docility. 

A similar éstablishment in the neighbor- 
hood of Hamburg, to which I was intro- 
duced by Dr. Julius, who is known to many 
of our citizens, aflorded striking examples 
of the happy influence of moral and reli- 
gious instruction, in reclaiming the vicious 
and saving the lost. Hamburg is the larg- 
est commercial city of Germany, and its 
population is extremely crowded. Though 
it is highly distinguished for its benevolent 
institutions and for the hospitality and- in- 
tegrity of its citizens; yet the very circum- 
stances in which it is placed, produce among 
the lowest class of its population, habits of 
degradation and beastliness, of which we 
have but few examples on this side the At- 
lantic. The children, therefore, received 
into this institution, are often of the very 
worst and most hopeless character. Not 
only are their minds most thoroughly de- 
praved, but their very senses and bodily 
organization seem to partake in the vicious- 
ness and degradation of their hearts. Their 
appetitesare so perverted, that sometimes the 
most loathsome and disgusting substances 
are preferred to wholesome food. The Su- 
perintendent, Mr. Wichern, states, that 
though plentifully sypplied with provisions, 
yet when first received, some of them will 
teal and eat soap, rancid grease that has 
been laid aside for the purpose of greasing 
shoes, and even catch may-bugs and devour 
them; and it is with the utmost difficulty 
that these disgusting habits are broken up. 





task of restoring such poor creatures to de- 
cency and good morals was entirely hope- 
less. Not so with Mr. Wichern. He 
took hold with the firm hope that the moral 
power of the word of God is competent 
even to sucha task. His means are prayer, 
the Bible, singing, affectionate conversation, 
severe punishment when unavoidable, and 
constant, steady employment, in useful la- 
bor. On one occasion, when every other 
means seemed to fail, he collected the chil- 
dren together, and read to them, in the 
words of the New Testament, the- simple 
narrative of the sufferings and death of 
Christ, with some remarks on the design 
and object of his mission to this world. 
The effect was wonderful. They burst 
into ‘tears of contrition, and during the 
whole of that term, from June till October, 
the influence of this scene was visible in all 
their conduct. ‘The idea that takes so 
strong a hold when the character of Christ 
is exhibited to such poor creatures, is, that 
they are objects of affection; miserable, 
wicked, despised as they are, yet Christ, the 
son of God, loved them, and loved them 
enough to suffer and to die for them—and 
still loves them. The thought that they can 

el be loved, melts the heart, and gives them 

ope, and is a strong incentive to reforma- 
tion. 

On another occasion, *vhen considerable 
progress had been made in their moral edu- 
cation, the Superintendent discovered that 
some of them had taken nails from the pre- 
mises, and applied them to their own use, 
without permission. He called them to- 
gether, expressed his great disappointment | 
and sorrow that they had profited so little | 
by the instructions which had been given 
them, and told them that till he had evi- 
dence of their sincere repentance, he could 
not admit them to the morning and evening 
religious exercises of his family. With ex- 
pressions of deep regret for their sin, and 
with promises, entreaties and tears, they 
begged to have this privilege restored to 
them; but he was firm in his refusal. <A 
few evenings afterward, while walking in 
the garden, he heard youthful voices among 
the shrubbery; and drawing near unper- 
ceived, he found that the boys had formed 
themselves into little companies of seven 
or eight each, and met morning and evening 
in different retired spots in the garden, to 
sing, read the Bible and pray among them- 
selves; to ask God to forgive them the sins 
they had committed, and to give them 
strength to resist temptation in future.— 
With such evidence of repentance he soon 
restored to them the piivikegs of attending 
morning and evening prayers with his fam- 
ily. One morning soon after, on enterin 
his study, he found it all adorned wi 
wreaths of the most beautiful flowers, 
which the boys had arranged there at early 
day-break, in testimony of their joy and 





An ordinary man might suppose that the 


gratitude for his kindness. Thus rapidly 
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had these poor creatures advanced in moral 
feeling, religious sensibility, and good taste. 

In the spring; Mr. Wichern gives to each 
boy a patch of ground in the garden, which 
he is to call his own, and cultivate as he 
pleases. One of the boys began to erecta 
little hut of sticks and earth upon his plot, 
in which he might rest during the heat of 
the day, and to which he might retire when 
he wished to be alone. When it was all 
finished, it occurred to him to dedicate it to 
its use by religious ceremonies. Accord- 
ingly he collected the boys together. The 
hut was adorned with wreaths of flowers, 
a little table was placed in the centre on 
which lay the open Bible, ornamented in 
the same manner. He then read with great 
seriousness the 14th, 15th and 24th verses 
of the cxvili. Psalm: 

‘* The Lord is my strength and my song, and 
is become my salvation.” 

** The voice of rejoicing and salvation is heard 
in the tabernacles of the righteous.” 

** This is the day which the Lord hath made. 
We will rejoice and be glad in it.” 

After this, the exercises were all conclu- 
ded by singing and prayer. Another boy 
afterwards built him a hut, which was to be 
dedicated in a similar way; but when the 
boys came together, they saw in it a piece 
of timber which belonged to the establish- 
ment, and ascertaining that it had been ta- 
ken without permission, they at once de- 
molished the whole edifice, and restored 
the timber to its place. At the time of 
harvest, when they first entered the field to 
gather the potatoes, before commencing the 
work, they formed into a circle, and much 
to the surprise of the superintendent, broke 
out together in the harvest hymn: 

** Now let us all thank God.” 
After singing this, they fell to their work 
with great cheerfulness and vigor. 

I mention these instances from numerous 
others which might be produced, to show 
how much may be done in reclaiming the 
most hopeless youthful offenders by a judi- 
cious application of the right means of mo- 
ral influence. How short-sighted and de- 
structive, then, is the policy which would 
exclude such influence from our public in- 
stitutions! The same effects have been 
produced by houses of reformation in our 
own country. I would mention, as one in- 
stance, the institution of Mr. Welles, in 
Massachusetts. 

Now, laying aside all considerations of 
benevolence and of religious obligation, is 
it not for the highest good of the state that 
these minds should be withdrawn from vice 
and trained up to be enlightened and use- 
ful citizens, contributing a large share to 
the public wealth, virtue and happiness, 
rather than they should. come forward in life 
miserable criminals, of no-use. to themselves 
or the public, depredating on the property. 
and violating the rights of the industrious 





their crimes, endangering the well being 
of society, and undermining our liberties? 
They can be either the one or the other, 
according as we choose to educate them 
ourselves in the right way, or leave them 
to be educated by the thieves and drunk- 
ards in our streets, or the convicts in our 
prisons. 


lation, is a good lesson for us. All the 
schools and houses of reformation in Prus- 
sia, do not cost the government so much as 


and constables for the regulation of that 
part of her population for which the gov- 
ernment provides no schools but the hulks 
and the jails; and I leave it to any one to 
say which arrangement produces the great- 
est amount of public happiness. 

When | was in Berlin I went into the 
public prison and visited every part of the 
establishment. Atlast I was introduced to 
a very large hall which was full of children, 
with their books and teachers, and having 
all the appearance of a common Prussian 
school room. ‘What, said IJ, is it possible 
that all these children are imprisoned here 
for crime?” “Oh no,” said my conductor, 
smiling at my simplicity, “but if a parent is 
imprisoned for crime, and on that account 
his children are left destitute of the means 
of education, and liable to grow up in ig- 
norance and crime, the government has 
them taken here, and maintained and edu- 
cated for useful employment.” Theo thought 
brought tears tomy eyes. This was 2 new 
idea tome. I know not that it has ever 
been suggested in the United States; but 
surely it is the duty of government, as well 
as its highest interest, when aman is paying 
the penalty of his crime in a public prison, 
to see that his unoffending children are not 
left to suffer, and to inherit their father’s 
vices. Surely it would be better for the 
child, and cheaper, as well as better, for the 
State. Let it not be supposed that a man 
would ‘go to prison for the sake of having 
his children taken care of, for they who go 
to prison usually have little regard for their 
children; and if they had, discipline like 
that of Berlin prison would soon sicken 
them of such a bargain. 

Where education is estimated according 
to its real value, people are willing to ex- 
pend money for the support of schools; and 
if necessary to deny themselves some physi- 
cal advantages for the sake of giving their 
children the blessings of moral and intel- 
lectual culture. In the government of Ba- 
den, four per cent. of all the public expense 
is for education—they have a school with 
an average of two or three well qualified 
teachers to every three miles of territory, 
and every one hundred children; and that 
too, when the people are so poor that they 
can seldom afford any other food than dry 
barley bread, and the farmer considers it a 





citizens, increasing the public burdens by 


luxury to be able to allow his family the use 





The efforts made by some foreign | 
nations to educate this part of their popu-| 


particular wish that it shou 
old England is obliged to expend in prisons | 
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of butter milk three or four times a year. 
In Prussia, palaces and convents are every 
where turried into houses of education; and 
accommodations originally provided for 
princes and bishops are not considered too 
good for the school-master and his pupils. 
But, though occupying palaces, they have 
no opportunity to be idle or luxurious.— 
Hard labor and frugal living are every 
where the indispensable conditions to a 
teacher’s life, and I must say that I have no 

la be otherwise; 
for it is only those who are willing to work 
hard and live frugally, that ever do much 
good in such a world as this. 


1 pass now to the consideration of a 
question of the deepest interest to us all, 
and that is, can the common schools in our 
State be made adequate to the wants of our 
population? I do not hesitate to answer 
this question decidedly in the affirmative; 
and to show that | give this answer on good 
grounds, I need only to stat@#he proper ob- 
ject of education, and lay béfore you what 
is actually now done towards accomplish- 
ing this object in the common schools of 
Prussia and Wirtemburg. 


What is the proper object of education? 
The proper object of education is a tho- 
rough {development of all the intellectual 
and moral powers—-the awakening and 


calling forth of every talent that may exis 
even in the romoteces end ONSCUriIsSt corne 


of the State, and giving it a useful direc- 





tion. A system that will do this, and such 
a system only, do I consider adequate to 
the wants of our population; such a sys- 
tem, and such a system only, can avert all 
the evils and produce all the benefits which 
our common schools were designed to avert 
and produce. True, such a system must be 
far more extensive and complete than any 
now in operation among us—teachers must 
be more numerous, skilful, persevering, and 
self-denying—parents must take greater in- 
terest in the schools and do more for their 
support—and the children must attend 
punctually and regularly, till the whole pre- 
scribed course is completed. All this can 
be done, and I hope will be done. 





Tse Ecrectic Procressive Spriuine 
Boox, on an improved plan, showing the 
exact sound of each syllable in every word, 
according to the most approved principles 
of English orthography. Designed to pre- 
cede the Eclectic Readers. By A. H. Mc- 
Goffey. Just published. 

This Spelling Book is arranged in a pe- 
culiarly simple and plain manner, leading 
young learners forward step by step, easily 
and progressively. The work ought to be 
adopted as a standard in all our Common 





Schools. 


























TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


This paper has been established for the purpose 
of promoting Primary Schools in the Southern and 
Western States. It will be furnished gratuitously 
to all Teachers, male and female, It can be sen- 
by mail to any part of the country for a very ¢trt- 

in slage. 

Saleagtinny eminent teachers who will furnish 
articles for this paper, are EpwarD D. MaNsFIELD, 
Professor of Constitutiona! Law in Cincinnati Col- 
lege and Inspector of Common Schools, Lyman 
Harpine, Professor in Cincinnati College and Prin- 
cipal of the Preparatory Department of that Insti- 
tution; C. L. Terrorp, Professor in Cincinnati 
College. Itis also expected that Professor Calvin 
E. Stowe will! give the assistance of his pen. Pro- 
fessor Stowe has recently returned from Europe, 
where he has spent the last year, and will be able 
to furnish highly interesting information in regara 
to the systems of instruction in Prussia, Germany, 
Switzerland, and other parts of the continent. 

« The paper will take no part in sectarianism or 

lities, but the leading object shall be to show the 

nfluence and importance of schools—to interest 
the leading prominent men in their improve- 
ment—to make known and excite to proper ac- 
tion, the indifference and apathy of parents—to 
show the want) and necessity of well qualified 
teachers——to it out the defects in the prevail- 
ing systems of instruction, and the evils from bad 
school government—to suggest remedies for these 
defects in teaching and government—to recom- 
mend proper school books—to describe the wrong 
structure and location of schoo!-houses, and to 
suggest plans for their improvement—to prevail 
on trustees, inspectors and commissioners of 
schools to be faithful in the performance of their 
whole duties—and, in a word, to urge, by all prop- 


r means, every member of the community to 
Eive ite Sarrend comuperaion with -~our Common 
ools. 


All Letters and Subscriptions should be direc- 
ted , (post paid) tothe «* Common Scnoo. ApvocaTE,” 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—The publishers will take no 
Letters from the Post Office upon which the post- 
age has not been paid. This regulation will be: 
strictly observed in all cases. 

O¢p-In selecting matter for this paper, extracts 
have been freely made from the ** Common School 
Assistant,” published in the State of New York, 
and edited by that untiring friend of Common 
Schools, J. O. Taylor. Also, from “* The Annals 
of Education,’ the ‘*‘ School Teachers’ Friend” 
by Dwight; the volumes of the *‘ American In- 
stitute of Instruction,” and many other valuable 
works not accessible to most teachers. : 

Nortice.—Having made a change in our printer, 
the future numbers of the ‘* Advocate,” wilbbe 
punctually issued on the first day of each 
month. 


A NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 


Beecher’s Instructor, for Schools and Families, 
containing Lessons on the Duties of Life; ar- 
ranged for daily study and recitation; also de- 
signed as a Reading Book for Schools. By 
Catherine E. Beecher, late Principal of Hart- 
ford Female Institute. Prepared for the Eclec- 


tie Series. 

The MORAL INSTRUCTOR is a work combi- 
ning amusement, with important instruction for 
the young. It will be found highly interesting as 
aschool reading book. and is suited for use be- 
tween the second and third Eclectic Readers. 

From the Preface. 

‘‘Almoet all reflecting persons admit the great 
importance of giving moral instruction to chil- 
dren. But many teachers, and many parents, 


feel that they do not know how to do it success. 


fully. Even when they know themselves ‘to be 
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qualified by reflection, knowledge and fluency of| 
speech, they find that children will not listen, or 

that they speedily forget what they hear.” 

“Jt is to meet such difficulties, that this book 

is prepared for children. Is it not as important) 
that children should study their duties, as it is) 
that they should study Geography and Grammar?” 

‘“‘This book is designed for our Common 

Schools, where all denominations send their chi!- 
dren. It is confined to moral instruction, be-| 
cause many parents will allow the moral instruc- | 
tion of their children, who would refuse to per- 
mit them to receive religious instruction, except 
from persons of their own peculiar views.” 

“The only article of religion retained in this) 
work, are what all professed christians hold in 
common: the duty of love and obedience to God, 
and that the Bible is a revelation of his will.” 

«By this arrangement teachers will be enabled 
tomeet the views of parents who are willing to 
allow moral but object to religious instruction 
from the fear of sectarian influences.” / 

Much has been said on the importance of Moral 
Education, and it is one of the most favorable 
signs of the times that a work of this kind has 
been so loudly called for by our intelligent teach- 
ers. By the urgent request of many active 
friends of education, the author was induced to 
engage in this undertaking. The testimonies to 
its worth already received, are flattering, and it 
is hoped that it will find a place in-most of the 
schools of our country. . 

TETIMONIALS. 

Miss Beecher’s work, entitled the ‘* Morat Ix- 
sTRuctor,” we have examined in manuscript 
sufficiently to understand the plan and geneial 
style of execution. We believe it calculated to 
meet that great deficiency in school education, a 
system of Moral Instruction so arranged that it 
can become @ regutar stady, and that the work is 
executed inan able and judicious manner. 

We recommend it to the notice of parents, 
teachers, school committees, and all those inter- 
ested in education. 

C. E. STOWE, 
Professor in Lane Seminary. 
W. H. McGUFFY, 
President of Cincinnati College. 


I have r-ad several chapters of Miss Beecher’s 
work, entitled *Morat Instruction ror Scuoo.s,’ 
with a pleasure which I have never failed to de- 
tive fror, any of the productions of the same 
pen, The style is clear and simple, and the illus- 
trations apt and lively. There are very few chil- 
dren who would not consider it'a pleasure to 
read the work. JOHN T. EROOKE, 

Rector of Christ Church; Cincinnati. 


I have eramined the manuscript of a‘ work, 
entitled the “ Mora Insrrucror,”’ for schools, 
by Miss Catherine E. Beecher, and feel a pleasure 
in testifying to its merits. It carefully excludes 
every thing that would interfere with the distin- 
guishing views of the various evangelical denom- 
inations, while it secures all that is exsentia! to a 
course of moral instruction. I thjnk it will be 
found peculiarly useful tothe young, and may be 
introduced into all our schools with permanent 
advan to pupils. Itsdefinitions are accurate, 
and its illustrations at once simple and conclusive. 

SAMUEL W. LYND, 
Pastor of the Ninth Street Baptist Church. 


‘Miss Beecher’s “‘ Moral Instructor” for the use. 
of Schools. | 
From the examination which I have been able 
to make of this work, I can sately, and will chee:-| 
fully recommend it to the public. ‘The manner 
is such as will be interesting to those for whom it 
is intended, and the mu/ter such as should always 
be presented to the youthful mind. . 













It surely will be a valuable acquisition to the 
teacher and scholar, and also of great value in © 
family governmert and instruction. With these 
views | can but wish the greatest success to the 
proposed work. E. W. SEHON, 
Pastor of the Meth. E. C., Western charge, Cin. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 

135,000.—The season for Summer Schools be- 
ing at hand, the attention of educators is calied 
to the Eclectic Series of School Pooks, prepared 
by Mr. McGuffey and others This Series of 
Class Eooks is unequalled in point of merit, and 
they have received a patronage unpatalleled in 
the annals of book making. One hundred and 
thirty-five thousand copies have been published 
in afew months. They are widely introduced 
into schools of the Western and Southern States. 

TRUMAN & SMITH, 

Publishers and Booksellers, 150 Main street, 

between Fourth and Fifth, Cincinnati. 


MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR, 


The Political Grammar of the United States; 
or a complete view of the Theory and Practice of 
the General and State Governments, with the 
relations between them, dedicated to the Young 
Men of the United States, by Edward D. Mans- 
field, Counsellor at Law. New edition: im- 
proved by the addition of an appendix of Ques- 
tions, thus better adapting it for use in sche@.s. 
Prepared for the Eclectic Series. ; 

This valuable work is introduced into many of 
our scheols and colleges, and is high!y com- 
mended for the clear and lucid manner in which 
the subjects are treated. A work of this kind 
has been long wanted, and we ure pleased with 
the favor which the book has already received. 


A young Lady of qualification and high moral 
worth, who, having experience, can instruct in 
all the branches of a polite and scientific Eng!l'sh 
education, may obtain a situation in the Silas Fe- 
male Seminary, in April, or first of May. One 
| who can also instruct in French, is preferred. 

Address T. D. Urmston, Esq., Broadwell, Har- 
rison Co., Ky. 

JAS. A. McHATTON, } 

T. D. URMSTON, 
I. BP. TUCKER, 
JAS. W. MATIN, 
R. LRAND, 


{ Directors. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION. 


At no period since our connection with the 
editerial department of the Anna!s of Education, 
has there been so much to cheer and encourage 
us, as at the present time. This we deem the 
more remarkable from the fact that there is such 
a wide spread embarrassment in business. If 
there isany connection between these two things 
as cause and effee'—if the derangement of busi- 
ness is tirning the public mind to something 
more useful, mo.e elevating, and more produc- 
tive of trae happiness, iudividual and national, 
and if the proper education of the rising genera- 
tion jm the family and in the school, and else- 
where, is becoming, much more than it ever has 
been, the order of the day, we shall scarcely re- 
gret that the embarrassment exists. It may in- 
deed affect the existence of this journal. It 





may even sink it, after a year or two more of 
hard struggling with a load of expense which 
delinquent subscribers ought long ago to have 
Hagel but if thus it must be, why let it go down. 
f the public mind is but awakened and_ rightly 
directed, our object is accomplished. We are 
fully satisfied, if the good is but done; and by no 
means tenacious of particular ways and means 
of doing it. ° 


